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ABSTRACT 

Eighty-four students in the first session of a 
graduate course were asked to indicate the forces which affected the 
curriculum in their school. Over the beginning of three terms, the 
students divided themselves into small groups of five or six persons 
to list the suggestions offered in response to this question. A 
recorder in each group listed the suggestions and later reported the 
group's suqgestions to the entire class. During the class report, 
suggestions were classified under the nature of learning, the nature 
of knowledge, human development, educational forces, and social 
forces. Ninety percent of the contributed suggestions related to the 
practical aspects of education as educational forces and social 
forces and only 10 percent related to the theoretical. Based on the 
research findings, the course was restructured to emphasize the 
nature of learning and human development. Response to the course was 
favorable. (A seven-item bibliography is included.) (M.JM) 
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Rationale 


Recent writers such as Kozol (1967) and Silberman (1970) 
.have described the school as a repressive institution, What 
forces influence the teacher's behavior within the classroom? 
‘The evidence which has, accumlated in print and within the ex- 
perience of a multitude of college teachers indicates that many 
teachers are not following the theory of the professors, Howe 
ever, quite often the college professors are not practicing 
what they teach. In the study of Amish and Non-Amish schools 
in warflin County (Payne, 1970), similar teaching patterns were 
found for the college-trained public school teacher and the 
Amish teacher with no formal training. While the Amish teacher's 
behavior was quite consistent with the Amish society, the pub- 
lic school teacher's behavior was not consistent. with the philoso- 
phy of present day teacher education theory. 

Lippitt (1965311) in "oles and Processes in Curriculur 
Development and Change," states that in education significant 
changes in practice Jaguar changes in attitudes, skills, and 
values of the practitioner in order for tie change to be success~ 
ful, The teacher attezpts change in a public school under full 
view of a pluralistic public. Consequently, any deviation from 
the status quo is liable to create "waves" and thus increase 


the difficulty of the teacher's task. Hence, the teacher tends 


to develop an attitudinal and value syste aonebetent. with 
survival within the local controlled public school. The. 
teacher may become hizhly sensitive to local pressures and in- 
sensitive to pressures exerted by scholars in education and 


cnild devglopment. 


Procedure 


The hypothesis that teachers are auch more sensitive to 
local pressures than to educational theory was tested in the 
following manner, 

At the first session of a graduate course, “Nodern Trends 


in Elenentary Curriculum" the following question was asked, 


“What forces do you feel affect the curriculum in your school?" 


“Over the beginning of three terms a total of 8% students divided 
themselves into small groups of five or six persons to list the 


suggestions offered in response to this question, ky thus group- 


fm ing the students everyone was able to contribute his idea, A . 
recorder in each group listed the suggestions and later seporten 
his group's suggesti:ns to the entire class. During this report 
to the class suggestions were classified by the class under these 
headings: 

1. The Nature of Learning 
2, The Nature of Knowledge 
3. Human Development 
4, Educational Forces 


5. Social Forces 


f 
These classifications were not sugested until after the sroups 
had listed thelr ideas, Generally there was unanimous agree- 
ment concerning to which classification a sugsestion belonged, 
However, some suggestions led to discussion, Thus, a few 
suggestions were listed under more than one classification. 

More than eighty percent of the 84 students involved were 
actively engaged in teaching at the time. they took the course, 
All had taught to some extent, These teachers gore parauline a 
master's degree and/or permanent certification, The setting for 
this graduate class was a state college in’a predominately rural 


area of Southcentral Pennsylvania, This area would be described 


as economically stable and ideologically conservative, 


Findings 


Table 1 indicates the results of this discussion and classi-° 
fication. The Nature of Learning received only one questionable 
nomination, Students felt that the experimental protrans of 
nearby colleges could be classified under the Nature of Learning 
as well es under Educational Forces, . 

The Nature of Knowledge received two nominations. The know- 
ledge explosion was accepted without debate. However, the more 
questionable standardized tests were classified under the Nature 
of Knowledge. Because of the profit motive of the publishers, 


standardized tests were also included under Social Forces. 
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Table 1 
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Number and Percentace of the Fifty-One-Suegestions Classified 
Under Each Heading 


Nature Nature Human Educational Social 
of of Development Forces Forces 
Learning Knowledge 


The: local school administration was the most prominent 
Educational Force mentioned, Also prominent as Educational 
Forces were the teacher's age and educational background. 

Other sussestions under Educational Forces centered around the 
influence of higher education and educational levels of soctety. 

Twoethirds of the suggestions were classified under Social 
Forces, Money was named by all tnree classes. Technological 
forces were proposed by two of the tnree classes, They saw it as 
chanzing the social makeup of society rather than as increasing 
-Knowledzge, The geographic location and size of the school dis- 
trict were also mentioned by two classes, Other forces proposed 
centered around social problems (race, drugs, socio-economic, 
eto.), legal action (state mandatee and court decisions), in- 
dustry's economic involvement in education, public attitudes 


conourning education, and tradition and social mores, 


» duplications . 


Why were ninety vereent of the susrestions contributed 


related to the vractical aspects of education as educational 


forces and social forces and only ten percent related to the 
theoretical? One susgestion is that tne teaci:er is so much a 
part of the local efucational and soctal society thet he cannot 
see beyond its immediate demands. 


Festinger (1957) has develope? a theory of comnitive dis- 


sonance which mitht help to explain this sersitivity to social 


issues, The teacner finds dissonance between the theoretical 
elements of teachin: and tne exnectations of the community and 
local school. Dissonance being psychologically uncomfortable 
notivates the person to try to reduce dissonance and achieve 
consonance. Thus, unless the local community and school admine 
istration offer some reward for teacher behavior influenced by 
the theoretical knowledge of learning, child development and the 
structure of. knowledge, the teacher tunes out these theoretical 
pressures. In the language of Piaget, these pressures cannot be 
assinulated and to accomodate these theoretical ideas into the 
teacher's cognitive structure would increase dissonance, dence, 
the teacher may become insensitive to them, 

Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey (1962:262) note tnat one 
way to reduce the uncomfortable state resulting from discrepancy 
in attitudes is to shift the inner attitude so that it corres- 
ponds more closely to the outward expression. Teachers seemingly 
become quite sensitive to local attitudes concerning education. 
The theoretical information regarding the nature of learning, 
knovwledce and nuuan development sounds too unreal an? idealistic 
to be practical, In support of this staterent it was sugcested 
in at least two of these three clnsses that whal is being taugnt 
about education at the college level 1s idealistic and impractical, 
It would appear that one of the greatest needs in all collese 
courses is to incorporate what 1s known about the nature of learn- 
ins, the nature of knowledge and human development into the in- 


structional methods of the colleve class. Silberman (19708408) 


in the book Crisis in the Classroom, notes the need in all 


| G@isciplines for “emphasis on the means of communication and tne 
conduct and strategy of intellectual inquiry" rather than the 
collection of infornation, In diseussing the education of the 
teacher, Silberman writes that the gathering of knowledge in 
phitosophy, literature, history ani the humanities 1s not enough. 
ee must be taught in such a way as to sive students a deeper 
understandiny: of themselves as educators (Silberman, 19703 504),® 
Silberman sayn that only as the student engages with his in- 
structors in the kind of asaeavaey that is expected in the student's 


teaching will he in turn employ this discovery in his teaching, 


Application 


In an attempt to change teachins practices and attitudes 
and to increase sensitivity to human development and the nature 
of learning the course, “Modern Trends in Elementary Curriculan,* 
wos restructured. Hozers'. Freedom to Learn (1969) was used as 


. a guide for this restructuring, At the beginning of the course 


each graduate student was asked to devgeLop his own goals for the 
course and a plan for achievine these goals. No person need 
completely achieve the gzouls he selected at the beginning of the 
course. Many students echleved the goals first selected, but 

other students, after considerable reading, changed theirs. 
Flexibility was the key to the course. Hach student also selected 
a topic of interest to him upon which to report to the class. Dis- 


cussion followed each report. Three or four three-page essays 


based upon the person's readings were turned in to the instructor. 
Class sessions involved a combination of instructor and student 
dnput and discussion, Small group as well as stasa discussion 
an? activity were used, Individual involverent and application 
to the graduate student's own classroom were sou.;ht.: An eleven- 
page course description and some suggested readings and activities 
provided a supportive structure within which personal freedom 
could be experienced, Most graduate students, having been cone 
ditioned to vrogramzing by instructors, at first found this a frus- 
tretins experience, However, as the course progressed this frus- 
tration melted away. 

At the end of the course each student stated the goals he 
felt he achieved during the course, de listed activities, such 
as reading, interviewing, visitation, etc., engaged in to fulfill 
these goals. le also evaluated himself and defended a finel grade 
for himself, A final grade for the college was derived from the 
student's defense of the grade he felt he had earned, peer evalua- 
tion of his class Peper, and the instructor's evaluation on the 
basis of his essays and other input. The following Likert type 
scale was used to evaluate the results of the course, Over eighty: 
percent of the 83 students taking the course during the three 
terms involved in the study were teachers, The one-fourth of the 
83 students who had completed the most graduate courses were 
selected for a comparison of this course to other graduate courses 


completed, The results are shown in Table 2, 


Table 2 


Percentage of one-fourth of Students who had Completed Most 
Graduate Courses Selecting Category 


Item Categories 


In comparison with Much : Much 
other graduate courses, More More Sane Less Less 


1. In this course I : 
have worked 26% 614% 13% ty 0% 


2. From this course . 
I have learned 32% 55% 13% 0, 0% 


3. From this course I 
have changed in my 
Classroom behavior 
end method of 
Puernueyion 15% 758 107% Of Of 


$ 


As a result of this 

course I have changed 

my attitudes about 

education 26% 59% 17% Of Op 


5. I have 1.ked this ’ 
course 27h 59% 14% 0% 0% 
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It must be recugnized that response on a Likert. type" Seale a ae 
’ “a * ‘ 
does not indicate actual’ practice, However, it does” give, ‘some hag 


Andtonation of the direction actual practice mi xht tae, & casi, 
demree of later feedback. from Seatiere indicated that olasmnosii®: i ga 
practices were ie One’ teasher with fifteen yous: voi 
experience wrote that she tried new ideas in her elassroou, made .! 


a REESE yah eh about what she was doing to the faculty, and abe. acme 

perienced her most rewarding year of tuaching, : es a 
In summary, 1¢ would appear that: ae wee ie 
1. College students need enough challenge and freedom ba aoe 


cause them a limited degree of frustration. ° at oy 
2. Too much freedom in a college class can raise tne anxiety” 
level of college students to the point of diminishing returns. os See 
3. A structure must be provided by the college instructor. Age Se 
The kind and degree of structure will depend upon the prior cone 7 
ditionins of the college students, But this structure must lead “ ee 
to inoreased ‘student involvement in the search for knowledge. 
4, Change on the part of teachers appears to result f from ee ae 
. active hursigansint in cis aeaven: 4 for ieinutaticn rather than a es 
passive receivini of information, 
5. Change in the classroom must be gradual enough for 


"equalibration" to result. 


6, When what is known about the nature of learning is 
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incorporated into the instructional methods of the college : 


class, college students’ sensitivity to the subject increases. 
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